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preacher prevent his aiming at beauty of style or subtlety of thought. 
He is generally simple, direct, and forcible. But there are passages of 
genuine eloquence which, enhanced by the personality of the speaker, 
must have made'a remarkable impression. The volume is a welcome 
addition to Dr. Dale's works and is worthy of his great reputation. 
Garrett Biblical Institute. Charles F. Bradley. 



A Critical and Exegetical Commentary on the Gospel 
according to St. Luke. By the Rev. Alfred Plummer, 
M.A., D.D., Master of University College, Durham, for- 
merly Fellow and Senior Tutor of Trinity College, Oxford. 
"The International Critical Commentary." New York: 
Charles Scribner's Sons, 1896. Pp. lxxxviii + 590. $3. 

Of the general plan of the " International Commentary " it is not 
needful to speak, since it has been now for some time before the pub- 
lic. Dr. Plummer's commentary on Luke is the third volume in the 
New Testament section of the series. Of some special features of this 
latest volume, and of some preliminary statements which the author 
makes, a few words should be said. He purposely omits, or touches 
but slightly, "various questions, especially as regards the relations of 
the third gospel to the first and second." He does this with the 
thought that these matters can be more efficiently treated in the com- 
mentary on the synopsis of the four gospels, which is to form a part 
of the present series. This may be a wise division of the work, and 
yet the reader frequently wishes that he might know how Dr. Plummer 
would solve the critical questions which a comparison of the text of 
Mark and Matthew with that of Luke presents. 

Again, the author forewarns us that we may expect errors and 
omissions of various kinds as a consequence of the fact that he did not 
have the advantage of another's supervision. If now we do not find 
an unusual number of errors and omissions, we shall feel that the 
fidelity and accuracy of the author are worthy of special recognition ; 
but, on the other hand, if the errors are unusually numerous, we may 
account for the fact, but hardly justify it, by the author's apologetic 
word. It is expected that a critical commentary in this age will be 
very accurate even in slight and formal details, and if the attainment 
of this end requires more than one pair of eyes, then plainly more 
than one pair must be found. 
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Dr. Plummer suggests that the special features of his commentary 
are (i) illustrations from Jewish writings ; (2) abundant references to 
the Septuagint, Acts, and other New Testament books ; (3) frequent 
quotations from the Latin versions, and (4) attention to Luke's style. 
The suggestion that we may find the book rich along these lines 
awakens our interest, and if it be found true the fact will go far toward 
making for the volume a place of its own by the side of the older 
commentaries. 

It is a special feature of the " International Commentary " thus far 
that it gives altogether the most thorough introduction to the separate 
books of the Bible to be found in any commentary, and even more 
elaborate than we find in the special treatises on Introduction. This 
seems to us a feature of great value. The volume before us has 
eighty-eight pages of Introduction and covers the entire subject in a 
careful manner. Some points in this are of special interest. In dis- 
cussing the sources of the gospel (xxiii-xxix), the author seems to 
incline to the view that Luke did not have the second gospel before 
him, though admitting that this may have been the case. He thinks 
it decidedly improbable that Luke had the first gospel as a source and 
cautions us against assuming a single book of " Oracles." He evi- 
dently inclines to the view that the first and third evangelists used two 
similar collections of Ao'yia. All these positions indicate a certain dis- 
satisfaction with the current dicta of German critics on the synoptic 
problem. 

Dr. Plummer thinks that most of the matter which is peculiar to 
Luke was in writing before he made use of it, but he also thinks it 
" quite evident that in appropriating material Luke works it over with 
his own touches and sometimes almost works it up afresh." It is to 
be desired that all that is involved in this view of Dr. Plummer shall 
become the common and accepted possession of the church. 

The author adopts the view that Luke's gospel was written after 
the destruction of Jerusalem, 75-80 A. D., and makes a good argu- 
ment for this position. 

Before leaving the Introduction we may notice some typographical 
errors and peculiarities. The errors, with one exception, are in the 
Greek and German text. In the footnote on p. xx we have Ramsays 
for Ramsay. The errors in the Greek text may be classified as follows : 
(1) Wrong accentuation. Under this head we note ovveo-a (xxx), irayis 
(xlv, lvii), icuris (lii), KaraKoXovOtiv, fkr/yqo-K, and nyjoo-*/oya£«r0ai (liii)» 
e£ov0eveiv (lvi), avaytiv (lix), eAoj/xoowi; (lx), <riayova and d<£« (lxxvi), 
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and evrdXos (lxxix). (2) Wrong letters or omission of letters. Here belong 
Boovepyts for Boavtpyts (xxxiv), d<rwuoTrav's for doTraoyxovs (li), and ot/j*^ for 
crrptyov (lxxvi). (3) Excess or omission of accents and breathings. The 
following cases were observed : avOpanrov (xliv), d<£«Aas (xlv), Ov^v (liii), 
<tuV€k8i;|U.os (lvii), dortios (lix), /leowuKTiov and t| (lx), ovpavmv (lxvi), 
iktart (lxxiv), yivevOe and aXpovTw; (lxxvi), iSere and &im (lxxviii), and 
irtvict (lxxix). 

In the German text to be found in the Introduction there are three 
typographical errors in a quotation on p. xxvi, and two in titles of books 
on p. lxxxiv. It is not necessary to specify them more closely. 

We shall not refer to typographical errors in the body of the com- 
mentary. It is sufficient to have called attention to the defects of this 
sort in one part of the book. The commentary proper appears to be 
freer from formal errors. 

We referred above to certain typographical peculiarities, and 
thought especially of the prefix of S. or St. to the names of evangelists 
and apostles. This is a practice for which, we think, nothing good 
can be said, and it seems particularly objectionable in a book which 
confessedly omits valuable matter from lack of space. Another typo- 
graphical detail which seems to be unjustifiable is the habit of writing 
mother with a capital when referring to the mother of Jesus. 

We pass now from the Introduction and from all merely formal 
aspects of the book to a critical consideration of its content. The 
quality of the work may be shown by studying the interpretation of a 
few words or passages. And, first, we may notice certain positions and 
results which we may count among the recognized gains of modern 
study of the gospels. Take, for example, the titles of Jesus. In regard 
to the designation Son of the Most High (p. 23) the author says that it 
"expresses some very close relation between Jesus and Jehovah, but 
not the divine Sonship in the Trinity." The title Son of God (p. 25) 
is recognized as a designation of the Messiah, and the author does not 
intimate that, in his judgment, the Jews of Christ's time or Christ him- 
self regarded it as affirming any metaphysical relation between Jesus 
and God. The title Son of Man (p. 156) is also regarded as Mes- 
sianic, and considerable weight is given to the meaning of the term in 
the Book of Enoch. 

In the explanation of the account of the temptation (pp. 105-114) 
we notice that the author does not think of Satan as having been vis- 
ible during the temptation, or as having transferred Jesus bodily to 
the mountain top and to the pinnacle of the temple. The transfer 
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was simply in thought. Yet the temptation is not less a fact because 
transferred to the mind. It is not a dream, a vision, a myth, or a 
parable. 

In regard to demoniacal possession the author lays stress on the 
fact that, according to the uniform statement of the synoptic gospels, 
Jesus went through the form of casting out demons (p. 136). "No 
explanation," he says, "is satisfactory which does not account for the 
uniform and repeated testimony of the evangelists." He seems to 
hold that the narratives, if historical, require belief in the reality of 
demoniac possession. 

The note on the transfiguration of Jesus well illustrates the general 
spirit of the book (p. 253). The author does not doubt that there 
was something miraculous in the transfiguration, but he thinks that the 
text leaves the manner of the event uncertain. He apparently sees 
no objection to the view that it was a vision. He does not concede 
any force to the objection that a vision is perceived by only one, while 
here three men saw the same things. He quotes with approval the 
remark of Weiss on this point, that the vision was sent directly by God 
and not produced by natural causes. 

Once more, the author's general conception of the parables of 
Jesus, as inferred from the detailed explanation, must, we think, be 
regarded as historical. In his explanation of the story of the rich 
man and Lazarus there are two sentences which we cannot forbear 
quoting. " It is no purpose of the parable to give information about 
the unseen world. The general principle is maintained that bliss and 
misery after death are determined by conduct previous to death ; but 
the details of the picture are taken from Jewish beliefs as to the 
condition of souls in Sheol, and must not be understood as confirm- 
ing those beliefs" (p. 393). With this special declaration, and with the 
general view which it seems to imply, we are in hearty accord. 

Finally, we wish to mention the author's attitude toward Christ's 
relation to questions of criticism as indicated in his comments on 
Luke 20:42. It is "a matter of spiritual interpretation that Ps. rtio 
is Messianic. But the authorship of the psalm is a question of criti- 
cism ; and nothing in the method of Christ's teaching, or in the con- 
tents of Scripture generally, warrants us in believing that he here frees 
us from the duty of investigating a problem which is capable of being 
solved by our own industry and acuteness." 

These passages may serve to indicate, in part, the critical position 
of the author. They might be largely increased. The quality of the 
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work, in the main, and the critical position of the author, seem to us 
worthy of marked approbation. There are, however, some not unim- 
portant points on which the comments may fail to satisfy the reader. 

We will look, first, at certain references to the nature and self- 
consciousness of Jesus. In speaking of the circumcision the author 
says that Jesus fulfilled the law as a loyal son of Abraham, and that his 
circumcision was " a first step in his obedience to the will of God, and 
a first shedding of redeeming blood" (pp. 61-62). But how can we 
speak of a babe of eight days as taking a first step in obedience to 
the will of God? Was it voluntary on his part whether he should be 
circumcised or not? 

We meet something more questionable in the comments on Luke 
2 : 49 (pp. 77-78). It is the reply of the boy Jesus to his mother in the 
temple, "Wist ye not that I must be in my Father's house?" Dr. 
Plummer sees in this reply " a gentle but decisive correction of his 
mother's words, 'Thy father and I.'" He continues : "It is notable 
that the first recorded words of the Messiah are an expression of his 

divine Sonship as man They must mean more than that 

Jesus is a son of Abraham, and therefore has God as his Father." It 
is not quite plain what the author means, but he seems to imply that 
Jesus at twelve years of age was the Messiah, and conscious of " divine 
Sonship." This appears to be confirmed by a remark in connection 
with the baptism of Jesus (p. 99), that the descent of the Spirit "may 
have illuminated him so as to complete his growing consciousness of 
his relations to God and to man." The clause, "his relations to God," 
naturally covers his Messiahship, and therefore the author seems to hold 
that Jesus had a "growing consciousness" of this long before his 
baptism. Now for this view we believe there is no support in the words 
of the boy Jesus. He calls God his Father, but so also does the author 
of the Book of Wisdom (14: 3; 2 : 16). The Old Testament speaks of 
God as the Father of Israel, but Israel did not have therefore the con- 
sciousness of being the Messiah. Any Jewish child could call God his 
Father, and the child Jesus, who had no consciousness of sin, must feel 
that God was his Father. 

Therefore we must agree with recent scholars like Baldensperger 
(whose book is not once mentioned by Dr. Plummer), Wendt, Beyschlag, 
and others, that the gospels do not know of Messianic consciousness 
in Jesus prior to his baptism. The ethical basis of Messiahship was 
there, in the consciousness of perfect moral union with the Father, but 
there is no trace of Messianic consciousness until the descent of the 
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Spirit at the Jordan. Moreover, the synoptic account of the baptism 
of Jesus precludes the prior existence of a consciousness of Messiah- 
ship. Had Jesus known that he was the Messianic Son of God before 
his baptism, then there was no need to assure him of this fact in the hour 
of baptism, and no reason why the Messianic temptation should follow 
the baptism rather than precede it. 

Dr. Plummer does not touch the difficulties connected with the 
conception of the voice and the Spirit's descent as external phenomena, 
for example, that the voice speaks in the third person accord- 
ing to Matthew, and in the second person according to Mark and 
Luke. 

It may be noticed before passing from the author's comments on 
the person of Jesus, that he not only admits the limitation of his 
knowledge, but that he apparently admits very considerable limitations 
(see on 7:9; 17 : 14, 17). This seems to us a true historical view of 
the subject. 

The next point which may be briefly considered is the author's 
treatment of baptism (p. 88). In a footnote of a line and one-half he 
says that /3awT%o> is an intensive from jJmw, and means to immerse. 
In the text he concludes a paragraph in which he has pointed out the 
exceptional character of the baptism of John, w'ith these words : " It 
is only when baptism is administered by immersion that its full signifi- 
cance is seen." But is he not bound, as an exegete, to say somewhat 
more about the New Testament use of j8aim£eiv than that it means to 
immerse? We have no interest in any particular form of baptism, 
believing that one form is as good as another, but the question here is 
whether Dr. Plummer takes account of all the data, and whether his 
statement will stand. One cannot learn from his pages that there is 
so much as a possibility of taking /3aim£av in any other sense than to 
immerse. But when we look into the matter a little we find two or 
three very significant facts. In Luke 1 1 : 38 a Pharisee wondered that 
Jesus ov irpmrov ifjairrurdri irpb rem ap&rrov. Did he, however, wonder 
that Jesus did not immerse himself before eating? Or did he rather 
wonder that Jesus ate with "common" hands (Mark 7:2)? And if 
he meant this, which seems to be beyond question, then e/8airrib-0>7 in 
Luke 11 : 38 does not mean to immerse, for its subject is not hands, 
but a pronoun referring to Jesus himself. Again, in Luke 1 1 : 39 the 
word KaOap%civ seems to be used as a synonym of /8airri£eiv. The 
Pharisee wondered that Jesus should eat with unwashen hands ; Jesus 
replied that the Pharisees purified the outside but neglected the inside. 
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The antithesis is plain. But KaOapifav means to purify ceremonially, 
and therefore /3awTi£uv might be used in that meaning. Again, while 
Matthew and Luke speak of purifying the outside of cups and other 
vessels (Ka$ap%ctv), Mark speaks of /Saimo-p.oi>s iron?piW (7 : 4). This 
indicates that the noun /3aim<rp.6s might mean purification. Finally, 
we find jSoimgcu' clearly used in the sense of to purify in the Wisdom 
of Sirach 31 : 30 : 

y3ajrrc£o/«vos airb vtKpov kcu 7raA.1v duTo'/xtvos awrov, 
Tl u><pt\ri<Tev rip XovTpw avrov ; 

it is apparently so used also in Judith 12:7, where we read 

cy3<Mm£eTO ev Trj Traptp./3o\r} iirl ttjs irtjyTJs tov vSaros. 

Judith could scarcely have immersed herself in a irr/yr). In view of 
these facts the reader may judge whether the author gives an adequate 
statement of the data and also whether his conclusion is valid. 

Speaking on Luke 9:17 the author says that " the (nrvpk was large, 
capable of holding a man (Acts 9 : 25). The ko<£ivos was the wallet 
carried by every traveling Jew, to avoid buying food from Gentiles." 
Accordingly we are to think that after the feeding of the four thousand 
the disciples took up enough fragments to fill seven baskets, each 
basket large enough to hold a man ; and after the five thousand were 
fed, they took up enough to fill twelve wallets. But does it follow 
that because the basket in which Paul was let down from the wall is 
called (nrvpi's, therefore this word always means a basket large enough 
to hold a man? And the remark about ko'^ivos seems quite as unsatis- 
factory. For surely ko^ivos means a basket, but the English word 
wallet does not mean a basket at all. 

But these illustrations must suffice. In closing, a word more may 
be permitted in regard to those features of the book which the author 
specially mentions in the Preface. The references to Luke's style are 
often suggestive. The quotations from the Latin versions will be 
found useful if the reader has not neglected his Latin. If any fault 
is found with the references to the Septuagint it will perhaps be that 
they are too few. In regard to the illustrations from Jewish writings, 
the reader will be grateful for what there are and wish there were many 
more. It is doubtless true, as Dr. Plummer says, that these writings 
are being used more and more as helps in the interpretation of the 
New Testament, but it may be doubted whether we have yet done 
more than merely open this rich mine. It seems to us that the editors 
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of this series of commentaries owe it to the theological public to make 
a thorough study of the Jewish writings produced between the close of 
the Old Testament canon and the end of the first Christian century. 
Chicago Theological Seminary. George H. Gilbert. 



Acta Martyrum et Sanctorum (Syriac.) Edidit Paul Bedjan. 
Tome VI. Parisiis, via dicta de Sevres 95 ; Lipsiae : Otto 
Harrassowitz, 1896. Pp. xi + 691, 8vo. M 24. 

The untiring activity of Father Paul Bedjan has added another 
volume of Syriac texts to the many which he has already published. 
The Approbatio and Imprimatur printed upon the back of the title- 
page show that the Roman church has come again to value the literature 
in which so many of the documents, of the early Christian faith are to 
be found. In doing so, she is following some of the best traditions of 
the past. Formerly, the connection of the Roman church with that 
of Syria had its point of contact in the Maronites of the Lebanon, with 
whom, since the middle of the fifteenth century, a close union has 
existed. In 1584 a Maronite college was established in the Eternal 
City ; and the attempt was made to get the Syrians to be themselves the 
interpreters of their national literature to Europe. The attempt was 
successful ; for we very soon see learned Maronites assisting in the 
publishing and editing of Syriac works under the protecting hand of 
the Propaganda. The services which, in this way, the Roman church 
has rendered to Syriac letters is not small ; and nearly all of the 
earlier printed Syriac books bear its Imprimatur. At least thirty 
missals and other prayer books were issued from their presses between 
the end of the sixteenth century and the present day. Among those 
of the Syrian church whom they have "brought out," may be mentioned 
George Michael Amira {Grammatica Syriaca, Rome 1596), Gabriel 
Sionita {Liber Psalmorum, Paris 1624), Joseph Acurensis {Grammatica 
lingua Syriaca, Rome 1647), Abraham of Hakel or Ecchelensis 
{Hebediesu Catalogus, Rome 1653; Grammar, Rome 1628), Isaac 
Shadrewaya or Scidrensus {Grammatica lingua Syriaca, Rome 1636) 
in the seventeenth century. In the eighteenth we have the three 
Assemani : Joseph Simeon {Bibliotheca Orientalis, Rome 1719-28), 
Stephanus Evodus {Acta Sanctorum, Rome 1748; Bibliotheca Lauren- 
tina Catalogus, Florence 1742; St. Ephraim's works, Rome 1732-46 ; 
and with Joseph Simeon the great Vatican Catalogue, Rome 1758); 



